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the Antilles and South America. In Australia the rule of
exogamy appears to have been universally observed by the
aboriginal population; in other words, every man was bound,
if he married at all, to marry a woman of another stock from
his own. This of itself would not necessarily lead to a
difference of speech between husband and wife, since in
Australian society the various stocks usually live more or
less shuffled up among each other. But in some of the
Victorian tribes the rule of exogamy was supplemented by
a rule which forbade a man to marry into an adjoining tribe
or into one that spoke his own dialect.1 In these tribes
husband and wife after marriage continued to speak each
their own language even in talking to each other ; " so that
all conversation is carried on between husband and wife in
the same way as between an Englishman and a Frenchwoman,
each speaking his or her own language ". Only in talking
to her child the mother was bound to use her husband's
language as far as she could. Otherwise, every person had
to speak the language of his or her father, and might never
mix it-with any other. " This very remarkable law ", adds
the writer whom I am quoting, " explains the preservation
of so many distinct dialects within so limited a space, even
where there are no physical obstacles to ready and fre-
quent communication between the tribes."2 On his expedi-
tion to Torres Straits, my friend Professor A. C. Haddon
ascertained from some natives of Cape York, Queensland,
that in their country a wife has to be taken from another
district. A rule of this kind would almost certainly lead to
some difference of language between husband and wife, since
among savages dialects generally vary from district to district*
Thus, from the Australian and American evidence taken
together, we seem to be justified in concluding that the
practice of marrying women of other tribes, whether cap-
tured by force or obtained peaceably, may have often re-
sulted in husbands and wives speaking different languages
or different dialects of the same language ; and that when
the women were obtained predominantly from one particular
tribe and transmitted their language to their daughters, two
distinct languages or dialects would come to be spoken
1 James Dawsona Australian Aborigines^ p. 27.                  z Op. cit. p* 40.
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